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HENRY S. LANE AND THE FORMATION OF THE 
REPUBLICAN PARTY IN INDIANA 

No more fascinating as well as significant period in the his- 
tory of American politics presents itself for searching analysis 
than the decade previous to the civil war. It was a period that 
witnessed the disintegration of political organizations which 
had been alternatingly supreme for thirty years; that saw the 
rapid coming to the fore of the antislavery movement; that 
brought forth into the political arena a group of remarkable 
personalities as protagonists of the diverging free and slave 
states ; that culminated in the formation of two sectional parties 
based upon the sectional issue of slavery extension. A transi- 
tion period in American party politics, it offers to the student 
of political evolution a wonderful wealth of material indicative 
of the various channels a great moral or social issue may take 
to gain political recognition and consequent solution. 

For any comprehensive knowledge of such a period of politi- 
cal turbulence, a study of the political conflicts in the individual 
states is almost indispensable. It is unnecessary to do more 
than point out how decisive as political factors were the party 
struggles and rival leaderships in the great states both north 
and south ; the situations in New York, Massachusetts, Virginia, 
and South Carolina, for instance, were in large measure the 
determinants of the course that national politics took in the 
stirring events leading up to secession ; in less degree, perhaps, 
but just as truly, Indiana was the scene of an important political 
conflict, a conflict that was in many respects unique among the 
states of the north. 
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Settled by two distinct types of population, this state early 
became divided over the slavery issue. The northern half, peo- 
pled from New England and the middle states, was predominant- 
ly antislave in its interests and sympathies. The southern sec- 
tion, or practically all the territory south of the old National 
road through Indianapolis, was, on the contrary, strikingly 
southern in thought and ideals, for it was settled almost entire- 
ly by immigrants from Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and the 
Carolinas. Beared under the dominance of the Virginia school 
of politics, these settlers were either professedly proslave or at 
least indifferent to the moral issue presented by the institution 
of slavery. 

The influence of this proslave strain in the population, more- 
over, had long been dominant in state politics. Only once from 
1816 to 1860 did Indiana give its electoral vote to any other 
than the democratic party. George W. Julian called the state 
"an outlying province of the empire of slavery." Speaking 
of the case of Indiana and Illinois, he wrote: "Their black 
codes and large Southern population bore witness to their 
perfect loyalty to slave-holding traditions. Indiana, while a 
territory, had repeatedly sought the introduction of slavery into 
her borders." * Perhaps somewhat extreme, this view is, never- 
theless, attested by the provision which was placed in the In- 
diana constitution of 1851, whereby negroes were denied ad- 
mission into the state — a provision that was not annulled until 
as late as 1880. 2 As late as 1852, this antipathy to the free 
negro found violent expression in the attempt, at Terre Haute, 
to mob the free-soil candidate for governor. 3 It was virtually 
folly for any antislavery speaker to venture south of the Nation- 
al road in the campaign of 1856. Even at the outbreak of the 
civil war, Governor Morton felt the pressure of the opposition 
of southern Indiana to any measures tending to coerce the south 
into obedience. 4 

i George W. Julian, Political recollections, 1840 to 1872 (Chicago, 1884), 115. 

2 See Logan Esarey, A history of Indiana (Indianapolis, 1918), 2: 809. 

3 Julian, Political recollections, 1840 to 1872, p. 128. Julian was the free-soil 
candidate for vice-president with John P. Hale in 1852. 

•* Morton wrote to Lincoln that ' ' the case of Indiana was peculiar in that it had, 
probably, a larger proportion of inhabitants of Southern birth or parentage — many 
of these, of course, with Southern proclivities — than any other free state. ' ' Julia 
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It is this pronounced conservatism of the Indiana population 
that plays such a prominent part in the old Northwest, in rela- 
tion to the crystallization of anti-Nebraska sentiment into the 
new republican party; it is this strong proslave feeling, domi- 
nant at times, that stands out in marked contrast to the emphatic 
opposition in most of the other states in the old Northwest to 
Douglas' "squatter sovereignty" scheme. 

The republican party was born in the Northwest, to be sure ; 
but the question arises, just how much impetus did Indiana give 
to the new party? Was republicanism retarded or assisted by 
the course of events in the "hoosier" state from 1854 onward? 
What was the type of pioneer republican leadership in the state 
and why was it longer in effecting a distinct republican party 
organization than that in Wisconsin, Ohio, and Michigan? In 
brief, what were the various interacting forces and conflicting 
elements that marked the vicissitudinous infancy of the repub- 
lican party in Indiana? These are questions that invite careful 
investigation. 

To trace, therefore, the early tendencies and the steps in the 
formation of the Indiana party, and to attempt to evaluate, in 
this connection, the leadership and influence of the man who 
became the first republican governor in the state, is the purpose 
of the present study ; for the career of a man who, though modest 
and unassuming by disposition, received practically every nom- 
ination from his party by acclamation is in itself enough to com- 
mand more consideration from historians than it has hitherto 
been accorded. 

While the Kansas-Nebraska act was being debated in con- 
gress, the first effective steps were inaugurated in the North- 
west toward the organization of a new party to meet the slavery 
challenge brought to the foreground by the repeal of the Mis- 
souri compromise. There, the old whig party enjoyed less 
popularity and social prestige than it did in the east; there, 
political organization had not been so highly developed as to 
interfere with a spontaneous movement of the people as it had 

H. Levering, Historic Indiana; being chapters in the story of the Hoosier state 
from the romantic period of foreign exploration and dominion through pioneer 
days, stirring war times, and periods of peaceful progress, to the present time (New 
York, 1909), 293. 
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in the more advanced east. Two months and a half following 
the famous protest meeting at Bipon, "Wisconsin, the first repub- 
lican state convention took place at Jackson, Michigan, where 
the now historic "under the oaks" gathering gave birth to a 
new political organization destined to break the back of the 
party that had dominated national politics so long. One week 
later, on July 13, 1854, the anniversary of the passage of the 
Northwest ordinance, similar conventions met in Wisconsin, 
Ohio, and Indiana. In Wisconsin the name "republican" was 
adopted at once; in Ohio it was soon accepted; but strangely 
enough, it was almost three years before the name appeared as 
the official title of the new party in Indiana. In this state it 
was known as the "people's" movement — nothing more. How 
to account for this significant fact is the first problem. Its 
solution involves an analysis of the forces that resulted in the 
calling of the "people's" convention and the introduction of 
the man, Henry S. Lane, generally recognized as the leader of 
the antislavery movement in the state. 

Indiana had long been regarded as safely democratic under 
the powerful control of such men as Senator Bright, Thomas A. 
Hendricks, and Joseph E. McDonald. 5 In 1849 the democratic 
party had declared in its convention against the introduction of 
slavery into any territory where it did not then exist. It had 
fallen into line for the compromise of 1850 and, as a result, the 
state had returned a margin of 20,000 votes for Pierce two years 
later. Even then there was virtually no radical antislavery sen- 
timent in Indiana. The Quaker settlements around "Wayne 
county displayed the most advanced state of opinion — enough 
to elect to congress the crusading free-soiler, George W. Julian. 
Yet most of the people, not excluding those in northern Indiana, 
were not vitally interested in the slavery problem. It was as- 
sumed by democrats and whigs alike that the compromise of 
1850 was a finality. Abolitionism was the farthest thought of 
conservative Indiana. 

But another two years and this apathy, this unconcern, re- 

5 Bright, long United States senator, was really the controlling voice, the "boss" 
of the party; to him fell the distribution of patronage, whereby he secured his 
position of dominance. Hendricks was next in influence and even more popular 
than Bright; to him "the mantle of control" was to fall after Bright 's deposi- 
tion in 1860. 
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ceived a rude shock when the south showed its hand once more. 
The repeal of the Missouri compromise awoke the Northwest, 
and with it, Indiana could not help being shaken, if not fully 
aroused. Developments came in quick sequence. In May the 
democratic state convention met and under Bright 's domination, 
explicitly indorsing the Kansas-Nebraska act, repudiated the 
position of 1849. 6 This was the spark that lighted the smold- 
ering elements of protest within the party. In Jefferson, Hen- 
dricks, Hamilton, Parke, Dearborn, Floyd, and other counties 
there were democratic revolts in the form of anti-Nebraska con- 
ventions. But with whom were these seceding democrats to 
align themselves I Unless they united with a larger, more potent 
organization their action would indeed be fruitless. 

The chief adversary of the democratic party, the old whig 
party, had by this time grown so "noncommittal" that keen 
national observers declared its days were numbered. Through- 
out the north, with moral feeling aroused to an extreme pitch 
by the Nebraska issue and the time ripe for a definite antislavery 
organization, the whigs fell short. Notwithstanding that Seward 
in New York refused to admit the inefficacy of whiggery to meet 
the new issue, and in spite of the fact that he did not at once 
affiliate himself with the republican movement as such, the dis- 
solution of the enervated whig organization was foredoomed. 

In Indiana the whigs, long out of power, grasped at the 
opportunity presented by the Nebraska act to bolster up their 
waning strength by drawing upon the democratic defection and 
absorbing the scattering remnants of the free-soil party. It 
was soon evident to certain whig leaders, however, that an effec- 
tive coalition would be possible only by abandoning the whig 
party organization outright. The acceptance of this view, to 
which the party was very reluctantly drawn, was brought about 
largely through the influence of Henry S. Lane, then a promi- 
nent banker and retired congressman of Crawfordsville. 7 

« It was at this juncture that Oliver P. Morton made his dramatic exit from the 
convention and broke with the democratic party so far as the state organization was 
concerned. For a detailed account of Morton's action and his reasons for it, see 
William T>. Foulke, Life of Oliver P. Morton, including his important speeches 
(Indianapolis, 1899), 1: 37-40. 

7 Crawfordsville, some forty miles northwest of Indianapolis, was a center of 
literary and political activity above the average of Indiana towns of that day. It 
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Born and reared in Kentucky, near Lexington, under the all- 
pervading influence of Henry Clay, Lane had early acquired a 
conservative attitude of mind on political questions. 8 In 1834, 
at the age of twenty-four, he came to Indiana and settled at 
Crawfordsville, then but a straggling village. Endowed with 
remarkable powers as a public speaker, young Lane soon gained 
considerable local renown as a jury lawyer and impromptu de- 
bater. Imbued with the spirit and principles of the great Clay, 
his model, he naturally accepted whiggery as his political creed. 
Rapidly he rose to political prominence in his section of the 
state ; in 1837 he was elected to the legislature ; three years later, 
though he was only twenty-nine years old, the foundation of his 
later fame was laid by his election to congress from the eighth 
Indiana district. During this and the succeeding term in the 
house he apparently made no particular effort to attract atten- 
tion, for he delivered few speeches and introduced no measures 
of his own. But upon occasion he would launch forth with an 
impromptu outburst of feeling which indicated a depth of con- 
viction as well as a reserve force susceptible of being aroused 
to intense action in an emergency. 

In 1844 Lane took the stump for Clay with even greater en- 
thusiasm than he had shown in his own campaigns two and four 
years previous. The Mexican war saw him as one of its fiery 
advocates, though the whigs generally were opposed to it. His 
support not only was subjective in character, but found expres- 
sion in the organization of a company and in active service in 
Mexico, first as major and later as lieutenant colonel of the first 
Indiana regiment. Following the war, Lane devoted himself 
to his legal practice until 1854, when he retired from law and 
entered the banking business with his father-in-law, Isaac Els- 
ton, a staunch old democrat of Crawfordsville. All the while, 
however, Lane 's whig conservatism stayed with him, ever nour- 
ished by an almost worshipful admiration for Henry Clay. 

was the seat of Wabash college, the faculty of which exerted a pronounced moral 
influence upon the thought and life of the community. 

s While a young man, Lane lived in an atmosphere permeated by the conservative, 
deliberative spirit of Clay, whose political methods and principles virtually ruled 
Kentucky in the thirties. Nathaniel S. Shaler, in his Kentucky; a pioneer com- 
monwealth {American commonwealths — Boston, 1885), 186, 380, emphasizes Clay's 
influence on Kentucky political philosophy. 
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Such, in epitome, were the political antecedents of the man 
who by 1854 had attained a position of whig leadership not re- 
stricted to Montgomery county or the eighth congressional dis- 
trict, but extending over the entire state. 9 "When the storm 
broke with the fateful repeal of the Missouri compromise, Lane 
constituted the chief member of a small group of whig leaders 
who were quick to discern that the time had arrived when all 
the elements of opposition to the proslavery state administration 
must unite on some basis or other, whether under whig label or 
not. In this group were John D. Defrees, the shrewd politician, 
who was editor of the Indiana State Journal, the leading whig 
organ of the state; 10 the young and popular Schuyler Colfax, 
later vice president of the United States, who as congressman 
from the ninth Indiana district and publisher of the South Bend 
Free Press was very influential among the whigs of the north- 
eastern part of the state ; and Cyrus Allen, who controlled party 
management south of Indianapolis where the democracy was 
strongest. All men of the conservative type adapted to the 
peculiar Indiana situation, they set in motion the forces that 
culminated in the calling of the state convention for July 13. It 
is patent that each had his role to play; but Lane, with his 
wealth of persuasive eloquence and his unblemished character, 
was clearly the prime mover of this inner council. 11 

Although there is every indication that Lane had his con- 
victions regarding the slavery question firmly fixed long before 
1854, 12 he could not have escaped the unconscious influence of 

» For example, the democratic press of his home town had this to say of him: 
"It is not necessary for us to say anything in reference to Mr. Lane, as he is well 
known here, and elsewhere, as being one of the greatest orators in the state." 
Crawfordsville Seview, January 7, 1854. The whig papers were even more com- 
mendatory. 

10 Incidentally, Defrees was probably Lane 's closest political associate, as is sug- 
gested by the character and volume of correspondence between the two men. 

ii Charles Zimmerman, in his study on ' ' The origin and rise of the republican 
party in Indiana from 1854 to 1860," in Indiana magazine of history, 13:211 ff., 
accords to Defrees the credit of being the chief whig instigator of the new move- 
ment; but after a careful examination of a considerable volume of correspondence 
between Lane and Defrees, the writer of the present study is inclined to believe 
that, of the two men, Lane had the wider influence. Defrees was rather the medium, 
as a newspaper publisher of wide repute, through which the movement expressed 
itself. 

12 In Lane's opinion, being a Clay whig meant being strictly opposed to any 
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his environment at Crawfordsville. In order fully to account 
for his support of the "people's" movement, the state of public 
mind in his home county must not be overlooked. Besides slav- 
ery extension and popular sovereignty, there was another issue 
that was being violently agitated in Indiana, as well as through- 
out the north. The temperance movement, dubbed by its op- 
ponents "Maine-Lawism," from the prohibitory statute that 
germinated the propaganda, had protruded itself into politics 
and at once a union of prohibition and antislavery forces took 
its inception. 

Indiana was apparently swept by a wave of temperance senti- 
ment which was even accentuated at Crawfordsville. The ex- 
pression of the Indiana State Journal, found in the following 
editorial, typifies the situation as it was related to the movement 
for a "people's" convention: "The sentiment in favor of the 
enactment of a Prohibitory Liquor Law is gaining ground every 
day. . . . The attempts to commit the Democratic party to free 
liquor, as well as to slavery, by the action of the Eobinson and 
Bright convention, is repudiated by tens of thousands of those 
who have heretofore acted with that party. " 13 In Montgomery 
county the prohibition question probably at first overshadowed 
the issue raised by the Nebraska act. 14 In much of the political 
discussion of the Crawfordsville press, "free whisky" preceded 
"negro slavery" as an issue. 15 Lane himself, it must be noted, 
was president of the temperance convention which was held in 
Crawfordsville in March; 16 and the Montgomery Journal, the 
whig organ of the town, had a prohibition county ticket cap- 
tioned on its editorial page three weeks before it published the 
"people's" ticket. 17 "The people are moving," the Journal 

overthrow of the Missouri compromise. He regarded Clay as an opponent of the 
spread of slavery into free territory, quoting the great pacificator as saying in the 
senate in 1850 that he "never dreamed of such a thing as that there was any con- 
flict or necessary repeal" of the Missouri compromise. See the Wabash Express 
(Terre Haute), October 13, 1859. 

13 Indiana State Journal (Indianapolis), June 24, 1854. 

1* In referring to the whigs, the Crawfordsville Beview for July 22, 1854, said 
this: "Until Nebraska came, prohibition was their best promise, and they threw 
themselves upon it without hesitation." 

is See Montgomery Journal (Crawfordsville), June 13, 1854. 

16 For an account of this meeting see ibid., March 2, 1854. 

I? The prohibition ticket appeared June 29 ; the ' ' people 's, ' ' July 20. The 
Montgomery Journal was a weekly at that time. 
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declared on July 20, "in the cause of Temperance and Free- 
dom, and party power is no longer omnipotent." In passing, 
it is significant to note, moreover, that this paper, presumably 
the reflector of Lane's views, continued to affirm its loyalty 
to and advocacy of whig principles as late as July 27. 18 

While Lane's pronounced support of prohibition thus partly 
accounts for his alignment with the "opposition" 19 forces in the 
state, in fact, for his assumption of leadership over the whig 
element in the coalition, it must be recognized that temperance 
soon dropped into the background both in Lane's own county 
and in the state, although it remained a decided factor through- 
out the campaign. 20 There was a third movement, however, 
which exercised a peculiar but very important effect upon the 
organization of an Indiana antislavery party; for the wave of 
know-nothingism succeeded the wave of prohibition and it was 
to complicate the make-up of the new party still more. The 
know-nothings had first made their power felt in the municipal 
elections which were held in the spring and early summer of 
1854. Born of political unrest and based especially upon an 
innate distrust of Catholicism, this secret order, officially de- 
nominated the American party, swept mysteriously over the 
north. Its position as to slavery was fiercely disputed. Doug- 
las denounced it as nothing less than abolitionism in a new form ; 
the abolitionists viewed it as a clever maneuver by the south to 
divert the public mind from the slavery issue. As a matter of 
fact, it drew its strength largely from the old whig party. 21 

Whatever the exact status of know-nothingism nationally, it 
certainly acted in conjunction with the antislavery forces in 
Indiana. During the early summer of 1854, secret lodges were 

is < < We are occasionally asked if we have left the Whig party. We answer that 
we still cherish the same national principles for which we have battled during our 
entire previous course." Montgomery Journal, July 27, 1854. 

!9 The term ' ' opposition ' ' was commonly used by the democratic press of the 
state with reference to the new party movement. 

20 The Crawfordsville Beview, September 16, 1854, reported: "Prohibition is 
suffering a wonderful depreciation in Montgomery county." 

2i Rhodes says that the know-nothings ' ' incurred the displeasure of the Southern- 
ers who had made up their minds that the great issue must be settled before another 
could be discussed." James F. Rhodes, History of the United States from the 
compromise of 1850 to the final restoration of home rule at the south in 1877 (New 
York, 1892-1906), 2:56. See also Theodore C. Smith, Parties and slavery, 1850-1859 
(The American nation: a history, vol. 18 — New York, 1906), 136 ff. 
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organized over the state in considerable numbers. Crawfords- 
ville was probably no exception among Indiana towns in its in- 
fection of know-nothingism. The democratic press of that place 
made much of the occult activities of the order, threatened to 
expose, and in fact, finally did expose before the October election 
the names of men who were members. 22 Lane himself, while he 
was never affiliated with the organization, did countenance a 
limited concession to the know-nothings in order to insure their 
support for the "people's" ticket. The fact was that it was 
almost necessary, in order to make possible success at the polls, 
to incorporate in the platform of the new party a modified plank 
embracing some of the demands of the know-nothing faction, 
particularly that for five years' residence in the state as the 
minimum requirement for the right of suffrage. The biographer 
of Oliver P. Morton writes that "the anti-Nebraska men would 
not concur either in their secret measures, their opposition to 
the Catholic church, or in their exclusion of foreigners from the 
suffrage for twenty-one years," as was included in the full pro- 
gram of the American party, "but they were ready to go with 
them as far as seemed reasonable." 23 

Know-nothingism thus was a force which had to be reckoned 
with by the promoters of an anti-Nebraska organization. Along 
with temperance it had to be granted some recognition in the 
"people's" convention. Although Julian's radical asser- 
tion that the ticket of the convention was virtually dictated by 
know-nothing leaders should not be accepted without qualifica- 
tion, 24 there is no denying that the "people's" party was a com- 
bination of somewhat incongruous and opposing elements, both 
political and moral, which were united into a working coalition 
only by a common impulse, namely, to rebuke the proslavery 
administration for the "crime" of casting aside the Missouri 
compromise and giving the south a new foothold in its program 
of slavery extension northward. It must be remembered, there- 
fore, in considering subsequent events, that this preliminary 
organization of the republican party in Indiana was the outcome 
of something more than the opposition to the Kansas-Nebraska 

22 Crawfordsville Review, August 5, 1854. 

2 3 Foulke, Life of Oliver P. Morton, including his important speeches, 1:44. 

24 Julian, Political recollections, 1840 to 1872, p. 144. 
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"outrage," as Lane's own paper termed the measure; 25 that 
the whigs and free-soilers alone could not possibly have suc- 
ceeded in defeating the strongly intrenched democratic machine 
in Indiana in 1854. After all, there was at least some justifi- 
cation for the derisive title which the democratic newspapers of 
the state thrust upon the new party when they christened it "the 
Abolition, Free-Soil, Maine-Law, Native American, anti-Catho- 
lic, anti-Nebraska party of Indiana. " It is not strange that the 
name "republican" could not be adopted. 

The call for the convention of July 13, contrary to popular 
supposition, did not proceed directly from whig headquarters. 
From the testimony that is offered by the whig press and whig 
leaders, it would appear that there was a consensus of opinion 
that the call for the gathering at Indianapolis should come, out- 
wardly at least, from the revolting democrats. Defrees wrote 
to Schuyler Colfax on June 16 in this tenor: "I have been pre- 
vailing on others to make the move for a State convention, pre- 
ferring that it should come from the Democrats, if possible. 
Had the Journal been first to move, it would have been set down 
as a Whig movement. On next Monday, will be published a call, 
signed by many Democrats in different portions of the state, for 
a meeting of all opposed to the platform of the Democratic State 
Convention." 26 Strictly in line with this plan may be noted 
the statement of the official whig organ in Indianapolis a month 
later : ' ' The call for this meeting of the people proceeded main- 
ly from the members of the Democratic party, and although we 
fully approve of its object, we have said but little about it, pre- 
ferring that its originators should urge it forward." 27 Late in 
May a meeting of the "free democracy" — this was the name 
assumed by the anti-Nebraska faction of the party — was held 
in Indianapolis, when it was recommended that a state conven- 
tion be called in order to unite all the elements of opposition. 
This recommendation apparently served the very purpose in the 
minds of Lane, Defrees, and Colfax. Again, the Chanticleer 
of Indianapolis, edited by Jacob P. Chapman, a veteran demo- 
crat, in commenting upon the advocacy of the South Bend Reg- 

25 Montgomery Journal, June 1, 1854. 

2« See Ovando J. Hollister, Life of Schuyler Colfax (New York, 1886), 73, note 1. 

2 7 From an editorial in the Indiana State Journal, July 15, 1854. 
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ister of a nonpartisan movement against slavery extension, sug- 
gested a mass convention of all opponents of the "Nebraska 
iniquity. ' ' 28 

If this was political strategy, it evidently justified itself by 
the results that followed, for thousands of anti-Nebraska-mind- 
ed men responded to the type of appeal that was sent out. Tem- 
perance advocates, free-soilers, know-nothings, and whigs — all 
mingled together in the famous assemblage at the capitol. Lane 
was one of five delegates from Montgomery county, which gave 
vigorous support to the new movement. 29 There the emphasis 
among the whigs was distinctly upon the "irrespective of party" 
idea, as the Journal expressed it ; 30 and in the convention itself 
democratic support was catered to by placing three democrats 
on the ticket that was named for the five minor state offices. 31 

That the abolitionists, while not powerful in numbers, wanted 
to be heard in the convention is evidenced by the conflict over 
the two reports of the resolutions committee. The majority re- 
port, which was ultimately adopted, stopped with a thorough- 
going anti-Nebraska declaration, while that of the minority, pre- 
sented by Julian as spokesman for the radical element, expressed 
itself as favoring an active effort to denationalize slavery. ' ' The 
platform," wrote Julian in his Political recollections, "was 
narrow and equivocal. " 32 If so, political expediency as well as 
the overwhelming sentiment of the delegates precluded any radi- 
cal antislavery position by such a combination of factions as the 
"people's" movement represented. Lane and Colfax both ex- 
erted their influence for the more moderate program, partly, 
perhaps, in the hope of reviving the whig party after the imme- 
diate crisis was passed, 33 partly on account of the conviction 
that a conservative stand was the only one with any possibility 

28 Hollister, Life of Schuyler Colfax, 73. 

29 Local editorial opinion reveals how deeply Crawfordsville and its vicinity was 
stirred by the convention call. 

so See Montgomery Journal, June 13, 1854. 

si In passing, it is interesting to observe on this ticket the name of Caleb Mills, 
then of the faculty of Wabash college at Crawfordsville and later to become one of 
the state's greatest educators. It is indicative of the high character of the men 
who bore the brunt of this first battle for the antislave forces. 

32 Julian, Political recollections, 1840 to 187%, p. 144. 

33 Lane was charged with having this objective in view by the Crawfordsville 
fieview for June 24, 1854. 
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of victory. A press account of the proceedings of the conven- 
tion relates how Colonel Lane, ''in response to a call, came for- 
ward, and with his usual unrivaled style of popular oratory, en- 
chained the attention of the audience for an hour. ' ' Si Except 
for his efforts for a conservative platform to weld all the fac- 
tions into an effective organization, Lane was not very con- 
spicuous in the convention. 

The progress of the campaign need not be recorded in detail 
here. The burden of the fight against the democrats was borne 
by such men as Lane, appealing to the whigs with his wonderful 
eloquence; Morton, winning dissatisfied democrats, since he 
himself had only recently broken with the old party ; and Julian, 
taking care of the remnant of the f ree-soilers, though his enthu- 
siasm for the conglomerate, compromising "people's" party was 
only lukewarm. Many democratic county conventions were 
bolted, especially in the northern part of the state; democratic 
congressmen who had voted for the Nebraska act refused to try 
for reelection; 35 and, despite the charges of democratic editors 
that the activities of the American party were corrupt and il- 
legal, the new fusion party persisted in gaining recruits through 
the drawing power of one or the other of its heterogeneous prin- 
ciples. Much to the astonishment of the unduly confident demo- 
crats, Indiana fell into line with Pennsylvania and Ohio, the 
other October states, and elected the "people's" state ticket by a 
majority of 13,000 votes, together with all but two of the con- 
gressmen. 

Various interpretations of this surprising result emanated 
from the democrats. The prevalent note, however, seemed to 
be anti-know-nothing rather than anti-Nebraska or anti-prohibi- 
tion. At Crawfordsville, the Review attributed the defeat to 
"the secret, Jesuitical order of Know-Nothings. " 36 The fore- 
most state organ of the democratic party, the Indiana State Sen- 
tinel, laid the blame to the same source. Discussing the result 
of the election, it bitterly remarked: "What has produced this 

s* From the Indiana State Journal, July 15, 1854. 

35 In the eighth district Representative Mace, a democrat, was nominated by the 
"people's" party as its candidate for congress. Mace had voted against the 
Nebraska act, and in the campaign he pulled away from the democratic party. 
Montgomery Journal, August 24, 1854. 

36 Crawfordsville Review, October 21, 1854. 
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result? This question is easily answered. It was not the re- 
sult of the Prohibitory Law issue. It was effected not by Whigs 
or Temperance men, but by Democrats, who in Know-Nothing 
Lodges had sworn to vote for their own ticket, which was 
nominated in secret council." 37 In later years Julian, the lead- 
ing free-soiler in the "people's" organization, reflected that the 
election "was not only barren of good fruits, but prolific of bad 
ones, through its demoralizing example." 38 

Granted that Douglas was arguing unsoundly when he main- 
tained that the defeat of the democrats in the fall elections of 
1854 "was a know-nothing and not an anti-Nebraska victory," 
as far as the whole north was concerned, 39 contemporary evi- 
dence forces the conclusion that Indiana's verdict would have 
been different had it not been for the cooperation of the Ameri- 
can party with the anti-Nebraska cause in that state. In other 
words, the verdict on the extension of slavery was by no means 
clear-cut and unqualified. It was impossible during the winter 
following the elections to bring about any general acceptance of 
the name ' ' republican. ' ' The influence of the know-nothings re- 
mained too strong in the northern section of the state for their 
sensitiveness on the use of the term to be disregarded. 40 

Shortly after the November election appeared the first men- 
tion of Colonel Lane's name for the United States senate to 
succeed John Pettit. In referring to the proposal of the Rock- 
ville True Republican that Lane be chosen by the legislature, 
the Montgomery Journal declared itself for Lane without reser- 
vation and characterized him as being "gifted as a lawyer, un- 
doubted as a patriot, possessed of enlarged and liberal views of 
State policy. ' ' " But the democratic majority in the state sen- 
ate was able to prevent an election by its refusal to attend the 

" Quoted in the Indiana State Journal, October 21, 1854. 

as Julian, Political recollections, 1840 to 1878, p. 144. 

3 » See Rhodes, History of the United States from the compromise of 1850 to the 
final restoration of home rule at the south in 1877, 2 : 67. 

*° This irreconcilable aversion to the adoption of the term ' ' republican ' ' can be 
explained only because the name "republican" had come to stand for one distinct 
idea which was relegating all other issues to the scrap heap. Thus republican single- 
ness of purpose offered little encouragement to the anti-foreign, anti-Catholic pro- 
gram of the American party. 

« Montgomery Journal, November 16, 1854. The Lafayette Courier also announced 
itself for Lane for senator. 
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joint session of the two houses. A "rule or ruin" policy ap- 
parently actuated the "old-liners" 42 in this action with the re- 
sult that the tables were turned on them two years later. It is 
clear that Lane, in this contest, did not regard himself as a can- 
didate for the senate, preferring to wait until later to press any 
claims that he might have on his party; in fact, he gave to Jo- 
seph G. Marshall, the regular candidate of the "people's" party, 
his ardent support. 

Numerous facts may be cited to show the inchoate condition 
of the "people's" coalition down to 1856. For instance, the 
delegates from Indiana to the Pittsburgh convention in February 
of that year went in various capacities: some were self -consti- 
tuted; others were appointed at "republican" gatherings; and 
others represented the "people's" party of Indiana. 43 Again, 
at the state convention in May, of which Colonel Lane was chair- 
man, delegates were chosen for the "people's" national conven- 
tion. Not even then would the assumption of the republican 
label be permitted by the seceding know-nothings, still potent 
in the councils of the new party. 44 

For a sectional schism had taken place in the know-nothing 
party at its national council in Philadelphia in June, 1855, and 
the Indiana delegates had been among those of thirteen northern 
states to withdraw and to take a definite stand against the 
spread of slavery and secrecy. Schuyler Colfax, who had been 
chosen a delegate to this council without his knowledge or con- 
sent, felt himself that the party would fail to come up to the 
platform that was demanded in Indiana. 45 Yet, on the other 

« The anti-Nebraska press referred to the democrats as ' ' old-liners. ' ' 

43 Some significance may be attached, however, to the fact that Indiana was num- 
bered among the nine northern states which, through the chairmen of their state 
committees, issued the call for the Pittsburgh convention. The other states included 
Maine, Vermont, Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin. Compare the account of this convention in John B. McMaster, A history of 
the people of the United States, from the revolution to the civil war (New York, 
1913), 8:231, with the version of George W. Julian, "First republican national con- 
vention," in American historical review, 4: 321. 

44 Lane favored the know-nothing demand for the abolishment of the alien voting 
privilege before naturalization, and in general believed concessions should be made to 
the "American" faction. The platform of the 1856 state convention incorporated in 
substance this very plank. For Morton's strong convictions on this point see the 
Montgomery Journal, August 2, 1855. 

45 Colfax 's position is stated in detail in Hollister, Life of Schuyler Colfax, 79 ff . 
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hand, sentiment for the "American" policy of restriction of for- 
eign immigration persisted in certain sections of the state, and 
the Fillmore supporters, who made their national campaign in 
1856 on a policy which ignored the slavery issue, were recognized 
as not an unimportant element in the "people's" party of In- 
diana. From the viewpoint of the radical antislavery propa- 
gandist, the coalition was still considered "a combination of 
weaknesses instead of a union of forces." Julian points out 
that at least one Fillmore man was put on the state ticket, that 
in the campaign of 1856 antislavery speakers were studiously 
kept away from southern Indiana, and that republicans were 
denounced as abolitionists by Richard M. Thompson, a pro- 
fessed champion of Fillmore in Indiana.* 8 

In the light of such disclosures as these, it is not difficult to 
understand why a former democrat was awarded the "people's" 
nomination for governor at the state convention in May. It 
was realized by Lane and his associates that the exigencies of 
the situation required a man at the head of the ticket who could 
attract as many democratic votes as possible. A radical anti- 
slavery standard bearer would have alienated the very element 
essential to success. Thus Oliver P. Morton, chiefly by virtue 
of his having been a democrat, though he was personally popular 
as well, received the nomination after having been considered 
but a few days previous to the convention. Since Morton was 
the first gubernatorial nominee of the anti-Nebraska organiza- 
tion, heterogeneous though it was, it has been taken for granted 
by many writers of Indiana history that he was really the or- 
ganizer of the republican party in Indiana. 47 If the beginning 
of the party is arbitrarily dated from the campaign of 1856, the 
first in which the new party ran a full ticket, this assumption 
may be technically justifiable ; 4S but Lew Wallace, at that time a 

46 For a full discussion of this viewpoint consult Julian, Political recollections, 
1840 to 1872, p. 156. 

* 7 This is the view taken by Edward E. Moore, A century of Indiana (New York, 
1910), 142, and by Foulke, Life of Oliver P. Morton, including his important speeches, 
1:58. 

« During this campaign the name ' ' republican ' ' was beginning to appear as the 
label for county tickets, as, for example, in Marion county; but officially, the state 
organization held on to the old title of ' ' people 's ' ' party. Compare the Indianapolis 
Journal for the two months prior to the election. It was a transition period, in 
which the exact party label was confused. 
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promising young democrat himself, not yet having left the old 
party, calls attention to the fact that "through the whole forma- 
tive period of the Republican party Oliver P. Morton was a 
Democrat of the straightest sect." 49 It was not until the "peo- 
ple's" party had been organized and had carried the state in Oc- 
tober that Morton openly affiliated with the "opposition" party. 
It is thus apparent that he was not of the group of men who, 
under the leadership of Colonel Lane, were at bottom respon- 
sible for the union of the divergent factors of opposition to the 
Nebraska act and its concomitants so favorable to slavery. 

Additional evidence is available to indicate that Lane, not 
Morton, was recognized not only within the state, but also with- 
out, as the foremost figure in the party organization in 1856. 
Since it has already been shown how the necessities of the politi- 
cal situation in Indiana demanded the nomination of a former 
democrat for governor, the failure of Lane to be awarded first 
place on the ticket needs no further explanation. Never an of- 
fice-seeker in the ordinary understanding of the phrase, Lane 
realized that he could not win the votes of insurgent democrats 
as Morton could, and he therefore did not permit his name to be 
considered. But his was to be a more conspicuous place than 
Morton's in republican politics in this first national campaign. 

Chosen delegate-at-large by the state convention, Lane headed 
the Indiana delegation to the Philadelphia convention that nom- 
inated Fremont. Obviously his reputation as a skillful party 
organizer and an effective speaker had spread beyond the con- 
fines of his own state ; for in the report of the committee on per- 
manent offices the name of Henry S. Lane was presented for 
permanent chairman of the enthusiastic convention. Imme- 
diately the hall is said to have rung with vociferous cheers for 
Lane, who at once responded, as was his wont, with a vigorous 
and impassioned speech in which he denounced the attempt of the 
democratic party to force slavery upon free Kansas. 50 In the 
course of his speech may once again be detected his lifelong 

49 Lewis Wallace, Lew Wallace; an autobiography (New York, 1906), 1:232, note 
1. It will be remembered that Morton 's withdrawal after the democratic indorsement 
of the Kansas-Nebraska act was only conditional; through the campaign of 1854 he 
considered himself a ' ' free democrat. ' ' 

5 « See John Tweedie, A history of republican national conventions from 1856 to 
1908 (Danbury, Connecticut, 1910), 12. 
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adoration of Clay ; no longer, however, could he follow the lead 
of Clay, in the grave of whom slept his allegiance to the old whig 
party. Yet he set forth the claim that Clay himself, had he been 
alive, would have certainly opposed the abandonment of the 
"great" Missouri compromise. Such was the theme of the 
speech; such was the fundamental basis and justification for 
Lane's position as a moderate "progressive" in current poli- 
tics, to resort to twentieth-century political parlance. 51 He must 
have struck the note that prevailed in this first republican na- 
tional convention, for Seward and "Wade, and other more ad- 
vanced republican leaders, were passed over ; Fremont, a former 
democrat, moderately antislavery in his views, was made the 
nominee against Buchanan. 52 Incidentally, the Indiana delegation 
had no little influence in the rejection of Seward, a man who 
was extremely objectionable to the know-nothing seceders in that 
state and in the whole north as well. 53 

Lane emerged from the Philadelphia convention with consid- 
erable prestige in national republican councils. But the as- 
cendancy of the "people's" party in his own state received a 
temporary set-back with Morton's unexpected defeat in Octo- 
ber. 54 The strongholds of the democrats in the southern part 
of the state could not be broken by the oratorical onslaughts of 
Lane and Morton. Proslave sentiment elected six of the eleven 
congressmen, the five "republicans" coming from the "New 

51 Press accounts of Lane's speech repeatedly refer to its "irresistible humor," 
which seems to have carried the convention. The speech created a very favorable im- 
pression, one paper predicting that Lane would soon have a national reputation. 
Extract from the Cincinnati Commercial quoted in the Indiana State Journal, June 
26, 1856. 

52 It may be surmised that the choice of Lane as permanent chairman of the con- 
vention, representing as he did a state which as yet had no distinctly republican 
organization, was a move to hasten the acceptance of out-and-out republicanism in 
Indiana, as well as to insure support for the national contest with the democrats. 

53Lothrop regards the objection of Indiana and Pennsylvania to Seward as the 
most potent, if not the most conclusive factor in his defeat in 1860, and adds that 
it was an even greater influence in removing him as an available candidate in the 
1865 convention. See Thornton K. Lothrop, William Henry Seward (American states- 
men — Boston, 1896), 156. 

5 * John D. Def rees, Colonel Lane 's intimate friend and associate for many years, 
was the state chairman in this campaign. According to Eussell M. Seeds, Sistory 
of the re-publican party in Indiana (Indianapolis, 1899), 25, Defrees waged a vigorous 
campaign against heavy odds. Willard, the democratic nominee for governor, was an 
exceedingly popular young man with a magnetic personality. 
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England" territory north of Indianapolis, where the new party 
had by this time met with a hearty response. The charge has 
been made that the know-nothings in southern Indiana were in 
collusion with the democrats ; 55 but it is to be questioned wheth- 
er the 20,000 majority for Buchanan could have been overcome 
even with complete cooperation of republicans and know-noth- 
ings, whose strength was rapidly on the wane in Indiana and 
elsewhere. 

The campaign of 1856 marks an epoch in the progress of In- 
diana republicanism. Previously there had been comparatively 
little unity or compactness in the so-called "people's" party. 
Temperance and know-nothingism, often running in independent 
channels, had complicated the problem of developing a distinctly 
republican party machinery, with definite, unified purposes and 
ideals. But with the general collapse of the American party not 
long after the election of Buchanan, and the subsidence of the 
temperance wave, practically all the old aversion to the use of 
the term "republican" had disappeared. Republicanism, very 
conservative though it was, had at last become so firmly estab- 
lished in Indiana that it did not have to wear a mask, as it had 
been forced to do for nearly three years — the embryonic stage 
in its growth. 

Probably no man typified the early leadership of the new 
party so well as Henry S. Lane. Characterized by a lack of 
desire for personal aggrandizement, he was none the less effec- 
tive as a leader; very moderate in his antislavery views and 
extremely lenient toward the south as a result of subtle environ- 
mental influences, he nevertheless was sagacious enough to dis- 
cern that his old party had outlived its usefulness and that an- 
other agency must eventually supplant it. Thus he gave to the 
"people's" movement its chief initial impetus. The power of 
his leadership lay in his unquestioned integrity and high sense 
of public duty, augmented by an irresistible eloquence on the 
stump. It was for other men, such as Morton, Defrees, and 
Colfax, to work out details and deal with individuals ; it was for 
Lane to take care of the "rank and file" and deal with men in 

55 Julian 's implacable antagonism to the know-nothing movement probably entered 
into this charge to a marked degree. Julian, Political recollections, 1840 to 1872, 
p. 155. 
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the mass. 56 He insisted, moreover, that his stand on the slavery 
question was simply that held by Washington, Jackson, Web- 
ster, and Clay in their respective epochs. The mission of re- 
publicanism, according to Lane, was merely "to restrict slavery 
to its present limits; to give the free Territories of the United 
States an everlasting heritage of Freedom and free institu- 
tions. ' ' How strangely like the words of Abraham Lincoln ! 

Walter Rice Shakp 

56 Note in this respect the high regard in which Lane was held by his political 
opponents in the democratic party. David Turpie, Sketches of my own times (In- 
dianapolis, 1903), 202. Esarey, also, in his History of Indiana, 2:658, says of Lane, 
' ' There is no evidence of his ever having had a personal enemy. ' ' 



